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OFFENDER PROFILES 


The Prevention and Children Committee 
of the National Crime Prevention Council is 
developing a strategy to help create better 
opportunities for children from the prenatal 
stage to six years of age. High-quality and 
consistent nurturing combined with a secure, 
physically and emotionally safe environment 
through childhood will improve each child’s 
prospects of success in life and make it less 
likely that they will later be victimized or 
become offenders. 


This fact sheet is one component of the 
Committee’s work. For more information, 
call the National Crime Prevention Council at 
(613) 941-0505. 


I. General Findings 


The following general findings are 
drawn from studies involving Canadian 
federal male offenders convicted and sen- 
tenced to two or more years of incarceration, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


Family Violence 


A national file review study of family 
violence among federal inmates, conducted 
by the Correctional Service of Canada 
(CSC), randomly sampled a total of 935 files 
of men admitted to federal facilities between 
June and November of 1992.' The study 
produced the following estimates: 


e One in three inmate files showed there 
had been family violence where the 
offender was the perpetrator (partner 
abuse, child abuse), that had involved 
a formal response by the legal system. 


In over half of the cases where the 
male offender had either physically or 
sexually abused a female partner, the 
victim received a physical injury that 
required medical attention. 


In a third of the cases where the male 
offender had physically or sexually 
abused a child, the victim received a 
physical injury requiring medical 
attention. 


Almost half of the inmate files showed 
that the offender had been a victim of 
child abuse (physical, sexual, psycho- 
logical, neglect) as a child or adoles- 
cent, or had witnessed family violence. 


In three-quarters of the childhood 
victimization cases (excluding witness- 
ing), offenders had suffered abuse 
(physical, sexual, psychological, 
neglect) from their fathers. In less 
than half of the cases, the offenders 
were abused by their mothers. 


e In two-thirds of the cases where the 
offender witnessed abuse as a child or 
adolescent, the victim was his mother 
(or an adult female). In most cases, 
the abuse witnessed was physical. 


e Offenders who had been victimized as 
children were more likely to commit 
acts of family violence as adults. 


e Witnessing abuse as a child was also 
strongly related to abusing others as an 
adult. 


Offender institutional files may underes- 
timate the incidence and prevalence of 
offenders’ involvement in family violence. In 
another study’ (Dutton and Hart, 1992), 
based on self-reports made during interviews 
with male offenders and their female part- 
ners, family violence was reported in 58% of 
the cases. In contrast, the CSC national file 
review found only 29% of institutional files 
of offenders with partners which showed 
indications of family violence.’ 


Health 


e In 1992-93, a study* conducted by the 
Correctional Service of Canada in 
eight federal institutions in British 
Columbia found that 69% of the group 
of inmates tested had some degree of 
hearing loss. This is more than nine 
times the rate of hearing loss in the 
general Canadian population (7%). 
Similar studies conducted in the United 
States support the findings of greater 
hearing loss among inmate populations 
than the national average. 


e There are several medical and neuro- 
logical hazards of low birth weight 
which can put children at risk of 


improper development and physical 
and mental health. When a mother is 
poor, unmarried, a teenager, poorly 
educated, malnourished, receiving 
poor prenatal care, or a heavy smoker, 
there is a greater risk of low birth 
weight. Social conditions and smoking 
are thought to be the main causes of 
low birth weight.° 


Children affected by Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome can experience neurological 
damage that results in hyperactivity, 
behavioural problems, learning prob- 
lems, learning disabilities, and a gen- 
eral inability to function normally in a 
social milieu.® 


Mental Health 


Recent studies of federal inmates have 
shown that they have a far higher rate 
of major mental disorders (e.g. schizo- 
phrenia, major depression, bipolar 
disorder) than that of the general 
Canadian population.’ 


The nature of mental disorder in fed- 
eral offender population was broken 
down as follows in a 1989 survey 
conducted by the Correctional Service 
of Canada:® 


— Psychotic disorders 10.4% 
— Psycho-sexual disorders 24.5% 
— Depressive disorders 29.8% 
— Anxiety disorders 55.0% 


Only 48% of inmates with a major 
mental disorder had reported their 
symptoms to a physician or a mental 
health professional.’ 


Criminal History 


It is widely accepted that the majority 
of crimes are committed by a small 
minority of male persistent offenders. 
Approximately 75% to 80% of incar- 
cerated adults were persistent offend- 
ers in their youth.'° 


There is a close relationship between 
juvenile and adult crime. Studies have 
shown that there is a developmental 
sequence between troublesome behav- 
iour at age 8 and criminal behaviour at 
ages 21-24." 


In 1990-1991, in 19% of youth court 
cases, the accused already had five or 
more previous convictions. '” 


An English longitudinal study that 
followed boys up to at least the age of 
25, found a close association between 
juvenile and adult participation in 
crime. Of those convicted as juveniles, 
over 70% were convicted again as 
adults, whereas only about 16% of 
those not convicted as juveniles were 
convicted as adults."* 


It was also found that the younger the 


offender was when he began his career, 


and the more serious and extensive his 
juvenile crime record, the more likely 
it was that he would remain criminally 
active as an adult." 


A cohort study consisting of 1,222 
members in the U.S. found that one- 
time juvenile offenders were less 
frequently arrested as adults (36.1%), 
while 77.5% of chronic juvenile of- 


fenders were convicted again as adults. 


Education 


Most federal inmates are 
undereducated, although the I.Q. 
distribution among the inmate popula- 
tion is not significantly different from 
that of the general population. '® 


A 1993 study explored the relationship 
between school experience during 
early and late adolescence and 
criminality. School performance has 
been found to be the best and most 
stable predictor of adult offending. 
Poor school performance and a weak 
bond to school will increase the prob- 
ability of misbehaviour in school, 
which, in turn, provokes disciplinary 
reactions. This escalates through 
elementary and secondary school, 
leading to a higher level of adolescent 
delinquency and eventually to adult 
offending.'” 


Poor school performance is common 
among federal offenders. Upon admis- 
sion to federal custody, approximately 
65% of offenders test at lower than a 
Grade 8 completion level and 82% test 
lower than Grade 10. 


Substance Abuse 


Although the exact nature of the 
relationship between alcohol and drug 
use and criminal behaviour is not 
known, it has long been recognized 
that a link exists.'° 


e 55% of federal offenders reported that 


they were under the influence of 
alcohol, drugs or both on the day they 
committed the offence(s) for which 
they are now incarcerated.” 


e Approximately 50% of the federal Il. Specific Categories Of 
offender population suffers from some 
type of substance abuse problem.”! Offenders 


Offender-profiling research has also 


e A CSC study of approximately 9,000 
been conducted on the following categories 


offenders” reviewed early substance 


abuse and its impact on adult offend- of offenders. 
ers’ alcohol and drug problems. The Pe 
study found that: Aboriginal Offenders 
— the average age that offenders first e A socio-demographic study of aborigi- 
tried alcohol was 14, and 29% were nal inmates versus non-aboriginal 
12 or younger; inmates” found that, in many cases, 
aboriginal inmates are even more 
— the average age that offenders first disadvantaged in some respects than 
tried either prescription or nonpre- non-aboriginal inmates: 
scription drugs for nonmedicinal 
purposes was 16; and — Alcohol abuse was identified as a 
problem among 76% of the aborigi- 
— approximately 58% of the overall nal inmates in comparison to 64.6% 
sample reported that they had been of non-aboriginal inmates. 
involved in illegal activities before the 
age of 18. Of this subsample, almost — Fewer than 20% of the aboriginal 
90% had been convicted of a crime offenders had a grade 10 education 
as a young offender. Offenders who or more, compared to more than 
had first tried alcohol in their 30% of other offenders. 
preteens became involved in illegal 
activities at a significantly younger ~ Employment rates also varied, with 
average age (15.8 years) than those less than 17% of aboriginal offenders 
who first tried alcohol as teenagers employed at the time of their offence, 
(18.8 years). in comparison to nearly 30% of non- 


aboriginal offenders. 


e Although aboriginal people comprise 
only 2.5 % of Canada’s population, 
approximately 9% of federally incar- 
cerated males are aboriginal.” 


e First Nations people are six times more 
likely to go to prison than the majority 
of the non-aboriginal Canadian popula- 
tion.”° 


e Although First Nations women make 
up only 3% of Canada’s population, 
they represent approximately 17% of 
federally sentenced women.”° 


e The crime rates on aboriginal reserves 
and in aboriginal communities, particu- 
larly in the northern regions of Canada, 
are higher than the rates for the gen- 
eral population.”’ 


e The crime rate among Canada’s regis- 
tered aboriginal people is nearly two 
times the national crime rate.”* 


e The violent crime rate for aboriginal 
bands is 3 1/2 times the national rate.” 


e A review of CSC prairie region abo- 
riginal inmates’ files found that, as of 
1984, although only 20.4% had been 
born in communities of more than 
10,000 people, at the time of their 
admission to a federal institution, 67% 
of aboriginal offenders had been living 
in urban communities of more than 
10,000 people.*° 


Only 22.5% of aboriginal offenders 
had any vocational training and about 
67% had no previous skilled employ- 
ment} 


e The Canadian Council on Social De- 
velopment has found indications of a 
high incidence of family violence, 
sexual assault, and incest in many 
native communities.*” 


e Among the findings of a study con- 
ducted by the Ontario Native Women’s 
Association®® were the following: 


— 85% of the women surveyed indi- 
cated that family violence occurred in 
their community. 


— 80% of the women had personally 
experienced family violence. 


— Alcoholism was identified by nearly 
80% of the women as the main cause 
of family violence. 


Young Offenders 


Each year, almost | in 10 youths come 
into contact with the police for a 
violation of the Criminal Code or 
other federal statutes.** 


The charge rate for youths is much 
higher and has been increasing faster 
than the charge rate for adults. In 
1992, the youth charge rate was 63 per 
100,000 youths, 2.5 times the adult 
rate of 25. (Increases in the youth 
charge rate may reflect an increase in 
youth crime, but they may also reflect 
an intensification of the charging 
practices of police departments. )** 


All studies agree that there are two 
categories of crime. The first, which is 
episodic and occasional and generally 
harmless, is associated with adoles- 
cence — some 80% of adolescents 
engage in it at one time or another. 
The second is more permanent and 
results in a criminal way of life that 
continues into advanced childhood.*° 


A Montreal study has concluded that 
6% of people born in any given year 
will account for 20% of delinquents 
and will commit 50% of offences.*’ 


A longitudinal study of 10,000 boys 
born in Philadelphia in 1945 found that 
less than 7% of the sample were 
responsible for nearly 70% of all 
crimes attributed to the 10,000.** 


High-risk family factors commonly 
discussed in delinquency literature® 
are: 


— neglect (low levels of parental in- 
volvement and supervision of the 
child); 


— conflict (resulting from inadequate 
and/or inconsistent discipline style; 
parent-child rejection); 


— poor parental characteristics (alco- 
holism, criminality, violence, lack of 
maturity); and 


— disruption (unhealthy marital rela- 
tions, parental absence, poor parental 
physical and emotional health). 


Criminality in the family, whether it be 
parents or siblings, is a powerful 
predictor of children’s delinquency, 
even more than the child’s early delin- 
quency and social class, and equally 
potent for boys and girls. The prob- 
ability of a boy becoming delinquent 
increases more than 2% times if an 
older member of his family has been 
convicted of a criminal offence.” 


Increased friendship with delinquent 
peers is associated with more frequent 
delinquency because this interaction 
gives the offender “permission” to 
offend.*! 


e Among the strongest predictors of 
delinquency in boys are aggression, 
drug use and stealing.” 


A recent 10-year study by researchers 
at McGill University and Université de 
Laval reveals three key factors that 
identify which five-year-old boys are 
most at risk of turning into violent 
delinquents by the time they are teen- 
agers. Little boys who are overactive, 
rarely anxious or worried and who 
seldom move to help or comfort 
another person are most likely to later 
behave in violent, antisocial ways.” 


e A summary of available studies con- 
cluded that 70% to 90% of violent 
offenders had been highly aggressive 
when young.“ 


One study shows that 45% of delin- 
quents had been behind in reading and 
36% in writing® by the time they were 
in Grade 2. 


e An investigation of 489 runaway 
youths in Edmonton found that 71% of 
runaways reported being encouraged 
by others to participate in crime while 
on the street; moreover, 49% admitted 
to using unspecified illegal means to 
satisfy their needs.” 


Even though homeless youths consti- 
tute a relatively small proportion of all 
adolescents, they are involved in a 
substantial and disproportionate share 
of crime.* 


Compared with youths at home, home- 
less youths are more likely to have 
lived in a family lacking one or both 
biological parents, and they have 


experienced lower amounts of 
parental, relational and instrumental 
control and greater amounts of coer- 
cive control and sexual abuse.*® 


Homeless youths are also much more 
likely to be the victims of physical and 
sexual abuse and parental neglect.” 


Poverty and related disadvantages lead 
to many problems for children that are 
linked with later involvement in crime. 
The lack of basic necessities for fami- 
lies ltving in poverty can add to par- 
ents’ stress and focus attention away 
from quality time spent with children. 
A Quebec study” involving 4,000 
schoolchildren found the following: 


— The deeper the level of poverty, the 
higher the incidence of violence 
among children. 


—14% of the poorest boys were violent, 
compared to 5% of boys who lived in 
the wealthiest areas. 


— 5% of very poor girls, but only 1% of 
the most well-to-do girls, committed 
acts of violence. 


Women Offenders 


According to official statistics, only a 
small minority of Canadian women 
engage in crime. For example, in 
1992, only 16.4% of all criminal 
charges laid against adults*’ were 
against women. 


Official statistics show that women 
engage primarily in “street crime” 
(offences against the person, property 
and morality) as opposed to white- 
collar, corporate, organized or political 
crime.” 


e Women are concentrated in certain 
categories of less-serious offences. In 
1992, about 55% of adult women 
accused faced charges for petty theft, 
fraud an of a crime provincial statute 
violations. 


The poverty of many accused women 
is directly linked to their lack of formal 
education and job skills. Unable to 
support themselves, they often live 
alone in extremely poor conditions, 
relying on government welfare pay- 
ments and/or support from friends, 
family and charitable organizations.” 


The Law Foundation of Nova Scotia 
financed a research study on crimes 
committed by women in Nova Scotia 
that showed that most offences are 
crimes of poverty. The study also 
found that the number of charges for 
theft under $1,000 generally increased 
in August and peaked in December, 
“times when mothers could be under 
unusual pressure to supply school 
clothes and Christmas presents.” 


As many as 49% of all accused women 
used legal aid lawyers, which means 
that their income must have been 
below the province’s poverty line.°° 


Two-thirds of women imprisoned at 
the federal Prison for Women have 
children. Most of these women were 
the sole or primary caregivers for their 
children prior to their incarceration. 
Consequently, many of these children 
end up in state care’’. 


e 75% of women imprisoned at the 
federal Prison for Women have no 


more than basic education (junior high 
level), and 40% have been classified as 
functionally illiterate.** 


43% of federally sentenced women 
have substance abuse or addiction 
problems, and 69% have indicated that 
drugs and/or alcohol played a major 
part in their offence or their offending 
history.” 


82% of federally sentenced women and 
72% of provincially sentenced women 
have experienced physical and/or 
sexual abuse. 


Self-injury (including slashing) is also 
common among federally sentenced 
women — 59% of women at the Prison 
for Women have disclosed self-injuri- 
ous behaviour.°! 


Eating disorders, as well as mental 
health problems such as depression, 
sleep disorders and high anxiety levels, 
are common among federally sen- 
tenced women. 


Sex Offenders 


An examination of 785 sex offender 
case histories in federal corrections 
facilities®’ conducted by the Correctional 
Service of Canada yielded the following 
results. 


Juvenile offence history 


e More than 40% had a history of arrests 
as juveniles. 


Education and employment history 


e Four out of five sex offenders had less 
than Grade 12 and half had less than 
Grade 10. 


e More than 50% were found to be 
unstable in their employment pattern. 


e 65% were unskilled labourers. 


e Two out of three sex offenders had 
relied on social assistance. 


Family history 


e The majority of sex offenders (60%) 
had been separated from their biologi- 
cal parents before age 16. 


e Of those separated from their biologi- 
cal parents, a third had been placed in 
child welfare agencies and training 
schools. 


e More than a third of all the sex offend- 
ers reviewed had been abused (physi- 
cally abused or emotionally neglected) 
by their parent(s) or primary 
caregiver(s) before the age of 16 years. 


e More than half of the sex offenders’ 
parent/primary caregiver(s) were 
reported to have had alcohol/drug 
problems, 8% had psychiatric prob- 
lems, and 6% had criminal histories. 


Sexual abuse 


e One third of sexual offenders reviewed 
had been sexually abused before the 
age of 16. 


e Among those abused, more than three- 
quarters had been abused by males, a 
quarter had been abused by authority 
figures and a third had experienced 
physical aggression by a sexual abuser. 


Mental health 


e A third of sex offenders reviewed had 
suffered severe emotional problems 
prior to the current offence. 


Substance abuse 


e Three-quarters of sex offenders re- 
viewed had an adult history of alcohol 
abuse. 


e Approximately two-thirds of sex 
offenders reviewed had an adult his- 
tory of drug abuse.“ 


Robbery Offenders 


e A profile of robbery offenders in 
Canada compiled by the Correctional 
Service of Canada® revealed that: 


— Robbery is almost exclusively an 
offence of the young male. 


— In Canada, approximately two-thirds 


of persons accused of robbery are 
younger than 25 and virtually no 
accused is older than 50. 


— Compared with the general criminal 
population, there is no exceptional 
prior criminal violence in the back- 


grounds of robbery offenders. 


e In 1987, a University of Montreal task 
force on armed robbery developed a 


typology of armed robbery by breaking 


down a sample of robbery offenders. 
Most armed robbers interviewed by 
the task force: 


— were younger than 30; 


— had only a secondary school educa- 
tion; 


—had spent less than one year on any 
job; 
— had no children (half were married 


and half single); 


— tended to change residences fre- 
quently; 


The task force also found that: 


— chronic armed robbery offenders 
were, on average, 12 when they 
began to commit criminal offences; 


— offenders who began at a very early 
age (around 10) tended to gradually 
escalate from simple thefts to bur- 
glary and then, in late adolescence or 
adulthood, moved on to robberies; 
and 


— during adolescence, about half of the 
offenders drank alcohol regularly and 
used drugs (particularly marijuana 
and hashish). 


e In 1988, Correctional Services of 


Canada commissioned a national 
survey® to assess the mental health 
problems among the male federal 
offender population in federal custody. 


— Contrasting the lifetime prevalence 
rates of mental disorders across 
major offence groups (homicide, 
manslaughter, robbery, sex, drugs), 
the likelihood of having met the 
criteria for Antisocial Personality 
Disorder was greatest among robbery 
offenders (almost 9 out of 10). 


— The survey also found that robbery 
offenders, as a group, were charac- 
terized by a relatively high, life long 
problem with substance (more than 
2/3) and alcohol (3/4) disorders 
among them. 


She. 
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For further information on family violence issues, 


contact: 


National Clearinghouse on Family Violence 
Postal Locator 0201A1 

Family Violence Prevention Division 
Health Promotion and Programs Branch 
Health Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 1B4 

(613) 957-2938 


or call the toll-free number, 1-800-267-1291 


For TTY users, (613) 952-6396 or call 
the toll-free number, 
1-800-561-5643 
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